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Alfred F. Kain 


Those who have read the Training School 
Bulletin during the last twenty-five years, have 
lost a friend in the death of Mr. Kain. He 
worked for all of these years on every detail of 
the publication of the Bulletin, never having 
missed a single issue. 


In the midst of the responsibilities and rush 
of a big printing house, he never lost his interest 
and devotion to our little Bulletin and many dark 
nights he was found working alone in order to 
have it out on time, or to work out higher stand- 
ards in form or appearance.’ His greatest desire 
in the world was to have all that he did right. 
For this he fought with all his strength. The 
joy of cooperation was the only compensation he 
desired for all his efforts. His keen mind ab- 
sorbed a great amount of the material on which 
he worked. Thus he developed an unusual under- 
standing of the mentally deficient. 


The editors of the Training School Bulletin 
pay tribute to his outstanding integrity, honesty 
and loyalty to every duty and to his never fail- 
ing cheerfulness and friendship. 
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Up Through the Years 
E. R. JoHNSTONE, M. Sc., Litt. D. 


Director Emeritus — The Training School at 
Vineland New Jersey 


To attempt to tell you fully of the beginnings of work 
with this class of children would probably mean to tell you of 
the beginnings of mankind. We can only take a thought that 
reaches back through unknown years and say, if it be true, 
that the strain of feeble-mindedness goes back as far as intel- 
ligence, as some hold, then we may well believe that they helped 
to complicate even the comparatively simple social problems in 
the time of Christ and in the days of Abraham, as well as of 
today. 


A comprehensive history would probably carry us to India 
and China, as well as to Babylonia and Egypt, and it should 
include, on the one hand, the Bishop of Myra, St. Vincent de 
Paul, and St. Paul, and, on the other, Commodus and Nero; 
Itard and Seguin, as well as the savage of Aveyron and the 
Cretin at the town well in Switzerland in the days of Guggen- 
buhl. 


As we look back it seems probable that the farther we go 
the lower the grade of intelligence of those who were included 
in the groups of “those whose minds have not developed nor- 
mally.” In the endeavors to soften the main descriptive word, 
many changes in terminology have been made. In nearly every 
language we find specific words to indicate people of this class. 
Our Earliest English writers called them all idiots. Later they 
were called imbeciles, and still later, The Feeble-Minded. 


For many years this last term was used in America spe- 
cifically to denote the highest grade, imbecile and idiot being the 
lower degrees, while “The Feeble-Minded,” used generically, in- 
cluded all three. Within the last few decades sometimes in an 
effort at euphemism, and sometimes to make a better classifica- 
tion, we have heard such terms as sub-normal, neurotic, atypi- 
cal, mentally defective, backward, dull, dull-normal, and so on, 
without end. Generally, however, in our institutions today the 
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whole group is called feeble-minded, and subdivisions into idiot, 
imbecile and moron are made. 


You may be interested in the derivation of these words. 
“Idiot” comes from the Greek and really means solitary. In 
the old days in Greece, when all free men were expected to be 
members of the army or navy, the church, or to be statesmen, 
there was in addition a leisure class. Those who were wealthy 
enough to retire were called idiots; that is, set apart from the 
cares of this world. The idiot of today is really “apart.” He 
has no interests. He prefers to be undisturbed and, as you 
know, most of them are really unable to care for their personal 
habits, and a few might even starve when food was near them, 
because they do not know enough to connect the pangs of 
hunger, if they have such, with the food at hand. 


“Imbecile” is derived from the Latin and means unsteady, 
tottering or unstable. Their thoughts do not stay put. They 
have poor concentration and quickly pass from one thing to 
another. Even when you think they are paying attention to 
what you are telling them, they may surprise and perhaps an- 
noy you by asking some trivial question quite foreign to the 
subject in hand. They are reliable only within very narrow 
limits, and it takes much training to secure even that. 


The word “moron” comes from the Greek. In common par- 
lance the word “foolish,” as defined by Webster, comes very 
close to covering their actions. You will always get a laugh 
from an audience if you tell them.that the only English deriva- 
tive from the Greek root from which “moron” comes is “sopho- 
more,” a wise fool. Because so many of them have a good 
physical appearance and because their bodies so far outgrow 
their minds, people expect much more from children of this 
group than they are able to give. As a result, parents and 
teachers face great disappointment in dealing with them. They 
make a fine beginning, but following the trail of their thought 
is like following a woods road in the forest—it becomes fainter 
and fainter, and soon you look about you, uncertain where to 
go. There are several indistinct paths that look as though they 
might at one time have been the way upon which you started, 
but at last you realize that the roadway has just drifted into 
the forest and there is really no road there at all. 
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The difference in these three words is often shown in the 
simplest things. I remember one year at Rome a group of us 
were watching some boys mowing the lawn. One of them was 
traveling forward and back, shifting his mower over the right 
distance at each swath and making a very creditable job. He 
was a moron. Another was going forward and back over the 
same tract. He just couldn’t quite get it clear in his mind that 
he must shift to one side at each turn, so he cut over that same 
strip again and again. He was an imbecile. A third started 
off bravely enough, but as the unevenness of the ground ad- 
vanced one wheel a trifle ahead of the other, he followed where 
it led and so he wandered all about the lawn, zigzagging here 
and there and, in a very graphic way, measured his own intel- 
ligence. He was an idiot. I have seen the same thing happen 
on one of our field days when the morons—in a two-wheel cart 
race— will run straight to the opposite goal line and back. The 
imbecile will go unsteadily to the opposite line and stop there, 
and the idiot will follow the twists and turns of his cart until 
he runs off the field or against some obstacle. 


We really do not know much about the mentally deficient in 
ancient times. There are indications that they were persecuted 
or killed. In Sparta they were left to die in the hills. In Greece 
children of this type were thrown in the rivers. In some of the 
South Sea islands the same sort of treatment has been given 
until very recently. The Turks consider them as innocents and 
the Koran contains special laws to protect their property. 
Among the Irish peasants they were called “innocents with pow- 
ers” and a literal translation of the French designation is “chil- 
dren of the good God.” 


In some religious bodies they were considered as “possessed 
of devils,” but you remember that Paul said (I Thess. 5, 14), 
“Comfort the Feeble-minded,” and Christian peoples have grown 
ever more considerate of their needs. 


There has been some discussion as to whether court jesters 
were not, in the first place, merely mentally deficient people who, 
by their uncouth and silly acts, furnished amusement for their 
royal masters. If this be true with the earlier jesters, we know 
that before the custom of jesters died out some very brilliant 
men held those posts. Probably it was worth while to play the 
buffoon in order to enjoy the privileges of “court fool.” 
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Our English and American literature contains many char- 
acters who were undoubtedly feeble-minded. Cooper, in his 
Leather Stocking Tales, tells of such a girl who was considered 
as under the especial protection of Deity and so she was not 
harmed even though she came frequently from the camp of their 
white enemies. Dickens tells us of Barnaby Rudge and Smike; 
Scott of Wamba; Robert Louis Stevenson of Tommy Hadden, 
and there are many others. There are so many of them all 
about us that it is really a wonder they have not appeared oft- 
ener. Probably it is only the discerning eye of a master writer 
that is able to pick out and accurately delineate the mental de- 
fectives.* 


As one looks back he is appalled by the slow public recog- 
nition of these children. Perhaps it is due to the fact that the 
high grade feeble-minded in a highly civilized community have 
apparently as high a mental level as some of the primitive peo- 
ple of today. When I think of our moron girls and boys and 
their even partial success in the complexities of city life, it is 
hard to believe that they are much different from the average 
mountaineer in the back hills of our own country. 


Many years ago Furness, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
reported on his investigations on the Island of Yap, where the 
inhabitants lived in the most primitive conditions. Their money 
was a certain kind of round stone (found on another island) 
of sizes from a saucer to a wagon wheel. One family had lost 
from a raft the big stones they were bringing from the other 
island, but, although the stones reposed on the bottom of the 
ocean, the other islanders conceded them as the wealthiest 
family because they had once possessed the biggest stones. 
When Germany wanted a road built across the island and the 
natives refused to build it, a naval officer painted a black cross 
on all of the large pieces of stone money (which were out of 
doors in front of the huts of the owners) and declared that 
these pieces thereupon belonged to Germany. And the natives 
built the road. The officer then had the paint removed. When- 
ever there was a funeral the neighbors brought gifts to the 
home of the bereaved. Generous people brought large gifts, 
stingy people brought but little, in spite of the fact that custom 
decreed that immediately after the burial everyone took back 


* You will be greatly interested in a little book called “The Almosts” by Helen 
MacMurchy, in which she tells of the mental defectives in literature. 
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the gift he had brought. I can easily imagine our children do- 
ing just such things. 

Perhaps from the lessons we learn in attempting to teach 
and train the defectives in our institutions, we may be able to 
help our governments to understand how to handle the more 
primitive peoples of today. Perhaps in the studying of these 
more primitive peoples we may gather knowledge as to how 
to handle the mental defectives. 


While it is true that in the “days of old’’ there were a few 
bright spots in the attitude toward the feeble-minded, their lot 
was usually one of neglect or actual persecution. The first re- 
corded attempt to care for them was in the fourth century 
when the Bishop of Myra (dear to the hearts of childhood as 
the first St. Nicholas) cared for a few. We hear no more 
until about 1650, when St. Vincent de Paul took several for 
training and care into the priory of the Lazarites. His school 
soon died out, however, and was given up before he died. 


It was about 1800 that the first real study of a feeble- 
minded person was made. The “Memoires” and discussions of 
Itard and Pinel and the notes of Bonaterie (1799) on the so- 
called Savage of Aveyron are long since out of print, but you 
will find a most interesting report on this case in Seguin’s book 
on Idiocy, published in 1866 and later republished by Columbia 
University. 

Linnaeus had previously reported on ten individuals found 
at various times among wolves, bears, oxen and other animals, 
as constituting a new variety of mankind, but it remained for 
Itard, the Physician at the Paris School for the Deaf, to study 
and attempt to train the Savage of Aveyron. 

This young man was found wandering in the woods in the 
province of Aveyron, France, in the year 1800. The marks and 
scars on his body seemed to indicate that, like Kipling’s Mow- 
gli, he had been brought up by wild animals. He went about 
on all fours, selected his food by smell, immersed his chin in 
the water to drink, fought with his teeth and tore off any gar- 
ments in which they tried to dress him. He had no articulate 
language and was apparently a savage, uncivilized human being. 


He was taken to the School for the Deaf in Paris and al- 
though Pinel, the physician from the hospital for the insane, 
pronounced him an idiot and brought several cases quite like 
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him in many ways, to prove his case, Itard maintained that he 
only appeared like an idiot because he had been deprived of any 
education and had lived apart from people for so many years. 
He said he would train this savage, and in the training he would 
find the steps that were necessary to lead one from barbarism 
to civilization. 


For four or five years he worked, only to become more con- 
vinced as time went on that he was really dealing with idiocy, 
and up until his time idiocy was believed to be utterly hopeless 
and an idiot absolutely untrainable. When he finally gave up, 
he wrote of his pupil, “Since my pains are lost and my efforts 
fruitless, take yourself back to your forests and primitive 
tastes; or, if your new wants make you dependent upon society, 
suffer the penalty of being useless, and go to Bicetre, there to 
die in wretchedness.” 


Fortunately, Itard had kept a rather careful record of his 
experiments and exercises, and in closing up the case he made 
a full report to the French Academy. Here it was recognized 
that much that he had done could be applied to the teaching of 
normals (how true this is today of what is taught in the schools 
for the feeble-minded!), and that he had demonstrated that 
even the lower types of idiocy are susceptible to some training. 
Itard never attempted another case of the kind, but Edward 
Seguin, one of his pupils, became greatly interested and eventu- 
ally developed the best lines of training for the feeble-minded; 
methods, many of which are still in use after one hundred years. 


Seguin came to this country during the “reign of terror” 
in France and helped with the building. of the first American 
institutions. From 1830 to 1850 the work developed in many 
places and, as far as the records show, there was apparently no 
knowledge on the part of some of the earliest workers of what 
the others were doing. 


Guggenbuhl, a young physician, was led into the work by 
observing the number of Cretins around the town well in a lit- 
tle Swiss village in the heart of a deep valley of the Alps, where- 
in the direct rays of the sun shone for only a couple of hours 
each day. He opened an institution high in the mountains 
(Abendberg) and there cared for and trained a number of chil- 
dren. Saegart in Prussia and Reed in England were also devel- 
oping small institutions in the early years of the nineteenth 
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century, but until Seguin’s writing, about 1835, began to reach 
these far off places, it seems that Guggenbuhl, Saegart, Reed 
and Seguin had been pursuing their work, ignorant of the fact 
that similar work was being attempted in other countries. As 
we note the almost simultaneous discovery of new methods of 
utilizing the great forces of nature in different parts of the 
world, it seems that the world must have been ripe for a serious 
consideration of the needs of the mentally deficient. 


As we look about us today and see on every hand the cry- 
ing need of public institutions (only about one-tenth of those 
who need it are receiving institutional care) and as our better 
methods of examination and classification show the great num- 
bers who would profit by training in special classes in the pub- 
lic schools, and when we realize that the number of such classes 
now provided are but the proverbial “drop in the bucket,” we 
wonder at the apparent indifference of the great American 
public. 


Dr. Seguin’s ideals still lead us and I cannot close this 
paper without quoting the last paragraph of his classic chapter 
on Moral Treatment: 


“In this work the teacher, the nurse, the physician, the 
philosopher, the physiologist, the psychologist and the moralist 
have something to do. But their doings are all subordinate to 
those of the most profound affection. For our pupils science, 
literature, art, education, medicine, philosophy, each may do 
something; but love alone can truly socialize them; those alone 
who love them are their true rescuers. The men who pretend 
to treat idiocy with talent, erudition, even genius, may find 
the appreciation of their Utopianism in these words of Paul: 
‘Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and have 
not charity, I am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling cym- 
bal; and though I have the gift of prophecy, and understand 
all mysteries, and all knowledge, and though I have all faith, 
so that I could remove mountains, and have not charity, I am 
nothing.’ Evidently the apostle knew more than we about 
moral treatment; and we close our feeble remarks by meditat- 
ing upon this forcible text on the subject.” 
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Annual Report 
1945 - 1946 
MARY PETERSON 
Supervisor of the Girls Department 
The Training School at Vineland New Jersey 


ENROLLMENT 


The number of girls in this department remains practically 
the same. Our enrollment of 148 girls is the limit of our capa- 
city. There have been, of course, changes during the year. 
Some girls have returned to their homes, but others have been 
admitted to take their places, making our enrollment complete. 
Much time and attention is given by those responsible for clas- 
sification in making necessary transfers and getting girls prop- 
erly and happily adjusted in the cottages. Cottage reports are 
made on all new girls which makes it possible to follow their 
progress more closely. There are six groups of girls and 
twenty employees in this department. 


HEALTH 


Next comes the consideration of health, both as it affects 
the group as a whole and individual needs. The first step is 
precaution, such as placing a quarantine on the institution dur- 
ing the Polio epidemic in the late summer and fall. There were 
a number of cases in this section of the State, but we escaped. 
This measure, also, gives parents satisfaction, even though they 
are unable to visit, to know everything as far as possible is 
being done for the care and protection of their children. 

The daily clinics, also, offer preventive measures and all 
children are sent there even for minor illnesses. The weight 
clinic is, also, a check and is helpful in working out proper diets 
and menus. The dental and eye needs are corrected as occa- 
sion demands, following an all round check-up at stated inter- 
vals. Dr. Wright, our skin specialist, came to the School and 
saw two girls having eczema and prescribed special treatment. 
The department has always been fortunate in being free from 
contagious skin diseases. 
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COOPERATION 


The cooperation existing between the hospital, cottage and 
food departments is in a great measure responsible for the 
health of our children. This is made possible by the abundant 
production of the farm in vegetables, milk, fruits and poultry. 


Cottage diaries are another source by which a check on 
progress can be made since the housemother keeps a day by 
day record of progress, or any slowing down, peculiar manner- 
isms, mental disturbances, inadaptability, or feeding difficul- 
ties, etc. 


COTTAGE TRAINING 


A change of cottage duties for the pupils shows whether 
the girls have aptitudes for various tasks. Of course, they 
must be cooperative. Usually these schedule girls are willing 
to share, and so offer to substitute for a girl who is ill or on 
vacation. We like to have them feel that the duties are a priv- 
ilege. Words of praise from the employees help and encourage 
them. The shy child is urged to do her part and enter into the 
activities, both work and fun, with the rest of the group. The 
more active girls make the most of the opportunities offered 
them, and are proud of their achievements. Some of these girls 
have in times past been problems in behavior, but they have 
realized that they had the opportunities for developing, and 
have made use of them. They are able to find happiness and 
satisfaction in this little world of their own. 


Many girls are scheduled to help in cottages that are not 
their homes. This makes a change for them, for every family 
is different in one way or another. Their experience broadens 
them and makes them more capable. Not only do the girls re- 
ceive useful training, but they learn poise and self-control. 
These acquired habits provide an outlet for their energies. Of 
course, they make the most progress in the work they like best. 
No matter how capable a girl may be in some ways, if she does 
not have the aptitude for a new schedule it is a waste of time 
to continue her in that line of work. 


ACTIVITIES 


This, like all other years, has been a busy one. Every sea- 
son brings different interests and activities. The spring and 
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summer found the girls outdoors most of the time, enjoying all 
kinds of play and sports. The swimming pools are, as always, 
the Mecca for all the girls. With the cottage training schedules 
at various duties and leisure time activities, such as, reading, 
correspondence, puzzles, games, all kinds of handwork, sew- 
ing and rugmaking and outdoor activities — roller skating, us- 
ing the playground equipment (which is well planned to give 
enjoyment to the girls who will use it most) scooters, sand- 
boxes, tricycles, playing ball, going on long walks, etc., one 
finds, in addition to attending school, the girls are very busy 
and contented. ; 


The Moore, Wilbur and Tyler girls are proud of their flower 
gardens. When they are at their prettiest, there are plenty of 
cut flowers in the buildings arranged by the girls. Some of the 
girls have made pretty draperies for their livingroom. Music 
plays a great part in the life of the girls. Some play and sing 
and in this way, all girls are entertained. There are radio fans 
in every cottage. 


When the children’s relatives visit them, they are always 
anxious to visit the School Department to see what they are 
making there. Also, they are interested in the fancywork 
which has been made in the cottages. 


Another long winter evening’s entertainment is showing 
movies in the girls’ cottages. Films are exchanged with Mr. 
Nash, Dr. Doll, and Mr. Frietag, so there is always a fine and 
varied collection to draw from. 


Every year new films are added to the collection. When 
there is a snowstorm the girls make the best possible use of 
it while it lasts. 


Birthdays must never be forgotten and there have been 
many parties, although it has been difficult to obtain refresh- 
ments as easily as we have in the past, but good things to eat 
always seem to appear at parties. 


EMPLOYEES RESPONSIBILITIES 


The responsibilities of the cottage mothers and their co- 
workers are very great, including the comfort and contentment 
of the girls—their health, recreation, clothing, training in sim- 
ple tasks and in being a help to the younger children. 
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There is always the general housework and in some cot- 
tages the kitchens and dining rooms; the entertainment of 
guests, especially parents who visit; going with the children to 
clinics, entertainments, school and parties. It is necessary to 
see that urgent repairs about the house are made promptly, 
that household supplies are available and not wasted. 


Because it has been impossible to carry on Saturday Store 
regularly, owing to shortage of supplies, much necessary shop- 
ping has been done for individual girls by the cottage em- 
ployees. This requires considerable time, but is a valuable as- 
sistance to the Store Department. 


The children’s Christmas letters are written in the cot- 
tages and an effort is made to help the children to suggest the 
things that they would enjoy in their Christmas packages. If 
clothing is asked for, it is necessary to obtain the sizes, etc. 
Christmas decorations and arrangements, also, come in season. 
The holidays are a busy time for all institutional employees. 


We find that a good housemother and coworker with this 
type of child must be cooperative, if not their influence with 
the children will not be good. They must have a sense of hu- 
mor, be calm, firm and able to overlook many childish annoy- 
ances. To do all of this one needs a good personality, loyalty, 
dignity, respect and willingness to admit one’s errors. 


We have cooperated with as many of the wartime benefits 
as possible, such as subscribing for War Bonds, Red Cross 
and War Fund contributions. We have cooperated in the paper 
and scrap collections and, also, with clothing collections for the 
wartorn countries. 


CLOTHING 


Orders for clothing for each season are made by the cottage 
people. It is a big piece of work, especially in the case of grow- 
ing girls, since all sizes must be anticipated. In the care of 
clothing it is well to have all repairs made or noted when they 
are put away, so that they will be ready when needed. The 
clothing has been a great problem for a long time, since a great 
deal could not be procured. This has made mending and re- 
pairs in the cottages much heavier. 
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VISITORS 


Now that it is possible to travel more easily we are having 
many more visitors, especially relatives. One girl was so hap- 
py to have her mother visit her recently. She had been a pris- 
oner in the Philippines and had not visited here for several 
years. Margaret’s father passed away, while imprisoned, only 
two days before the release by Americans. 


During the long hard days of the war when there have 
been many difficult problems to face and fewer people to work 
them out there has always been an atmosphere of cooperation 
and helpfulness. 


° 





A News Note 


On Wednesday January 23, our play Jack and the Beanstalk was 
given for the Training School family and then on Friday January 25, it 
was given again for the Menantico Boys and some of our older boys and 
girls. And, there were several guests, too. The first scene took place in the 
woods near Jack’s home and in this scene Jack returned from his trip 
around the world and told about his many adventures, especially with the 
pirates. Jack and his friends had to hurry to their homes, at this point, 
as the pirates came through the woods looking for Jack. 


The next scene took place at the fair where Jack sold his cow, Juliana, 
(and you should have seen what a wonderful cow it was, it came right out 
on the stage, too) for the five beans which the magician said were magic 
beans. When Jack showed his mother what he had gotten for the cow, 
she threw the beans down on the ground. Then when the curtain went 
up next, there were five little beanstalks stretching and growing. They 
were five little boys and girls, dressed in green from head to toe and they 
played their part very well. 


After Jack had climbed back down the beanstalk, which had grown 
quite big and sturdy by this time, everyone became very excited because 
the ogre came down the beanstalk and chased Jack from one corner of 
the stage to the other. He wanted to get back the hen that laid the golden 
eggs which Jack had stolen from him. However, everything ended 
just right when the pirates came to Jack’s rescue by handing him the in- 
vincible sword. The ogre then made a bargain with Jack and said he 
would climb up the beanstalk and never again climb back down. The 
play was especially good with lively dances and songs and drills. The 
stage setting and the costumes were very fine and everyone is to be con- 
gratulated for an excellent performance. 
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Forty Years in an Institution* 
By F. Doucias TURNER, C.B.E., M.B., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 


Late Medical Superintendent, Royal Eastern Counties’ 


Though I was in the service of the institution for only forty 
years, I have known it all my life. My father began his work 
there in 1864, and my earliest recollection is going there to an 
entertainment. I am to try and tell you of the changes in trends 
and attitudes which I have noticed during my forty years. 


There have been four stages in the history of defectives in 
England. First, a “do nothing” stage, when defectives were 
just neglected or became the butt of their neighbours. Then in 
the early years of the reign of Queen Victoria came the second 
stage, when it was believed that defectives, or idiots, as all were 
then called, could be cured and made into useful citizens by 
suitable training. During this stage the five larger charitable 
institutions were established, of which the Royal Eastern 
Counties’ Institution established in 1859 was the second, and 
towards the end of it a number of small homes. The five insti- 
tutions were founded to educate the idiot so that he could again 
take his place in the world. They were not intended to be cus- 
todial institutions. It was, however, soon found that perma- 
nent care would be necessary for a considerable proportion of 
the total number received, and by a system of re-election and 
life election this was afterwards provided, so far as the limited 
charitable funds allowed. To this stage but years later in 1899 
belong the establishment by the Education Authorities of spe- 
cial schools for feeble-minded children. These schools have un- 
doubtedly enabled large numbers of such defectives to become 
self-supporting and useful citizens. 


The third stage is generally known as the “alarmist” stage, 
both here and in the United States. It was believed by many 
well-meaning people that if something were not done to check 
the birth of defectives they would soon become an intolerable 


We have taken excerpts from this article, published in the January 1946 issue 
of Mental Health, believing the editors will be pleased to have it published here, since 


Dr. Turner has been a lifelong friend of Professor Johnstone and The Training School. 
We hope other paragraphs may be presented later.—Ed. 
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financial burden. Not much was then known of human inheri- 
tance and genetics, and the fear is understandable. 


It helped towards the passing of the Mental Deficiency Act, 
in 1913 and later to heated debates on sterilization. 


One looks back on those days with some wonder. Greater 
knowledge of genetics has shown, that though there may be an 
humane reason for its limited application, sterilization by it- 
self could have no appreciable affect in reducing the incidence 
of mental defect, and that the whole problem is a far bigger 
one including, as it does, the best way of dealing with the so- 
called “social problem group.” For a time, however, this fear 
had its effect and the provision of permanent institutional care 
for all grades of mental defect was accepted as the best means 
of dealing with the problem. 


Later, however, we realized the injustice of condemning 
large numbers of the higher grades of mental defect to life-long 
care in an institution and the fourth stage was gradually 
evolved. This laid it down as an axiom, that the institution for 
defectives must get away from the idea of permanent care for 
a large number of its inmates. It must no longer be a stag- 
nant pool, giving excellent care no doubt to the limited number 
of defectives lucky enough to get in, but oblivious of the far 
greater number, who needed care and training. It must be a 
flowing stream for training and stabilizing defectives with the 
object of returning as many as possible to the outside world. 
Fortunately, the provisions of the Mental Deficiency Act al- 
lowed this, and a system of prolonged licence was evolved, by 
which selected patients were placed out in the world under 
sheltered conditions on trial. Owing to the shortage of labour 
during the war, the number of cases on licence from institu- 
tions has greatly increased, but I believe a still wider extension 
of this method is possible, and is probable in the future. 


This change in my own outlook is one which gives me more 
pleasure than anything I can remember. It was in 1919 that I 
began sending patients out on licence or, as it was then called 
“long leave of absence.” Holidays had, of course, always been 
given. That was essential in a voluntary institution, where pa- 
tients were admitted, because their parents wanted them to 
come, but licence was a new beginning. (It is curious how- 
ever, that as long ago as 1864 licence was used in the institu- 
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tion, though that had been entirely forgotten. I have never 
been able to find out why it was stopped.) At first I do not 
think the Board of Control was enthusiastic about the placing 
of patients out on trial for months and years on end. Prob- 
ably their attitude was due to a legal outlook, which doubted 
if patients could be said still to be in need of care and super- 
vision, when earning their living. I have little doubt that we 
have to thank Dame Ellen Pinsent, for consent to go on with 
the experiment for she saw the special need, viz.: that the con- 
trol must be continued, to ensure success. I began the experi- 
ment with a good deal of trepidation, though unknown to me, 
someone else was trying it out about the same time, but it has 
been a tremendous success and all institutions now use the 
method of trial. It has enabled thousands of boys and girls to 
return to the world successfully and there to earn their living 
honourably and well. It has given a new outlook and a new 
hope to those who still remain in the institution. It is horrible 
to think that we ever believed that the only future for these 
higher grade boys and girls was permanent care in an institu- 
tion. It has saved the authorities many thousands of pounds 
a year in maintenance, and freed many beds for the admission 
of further cases without further capital expenditure. I believe 
we have now gained so much experience that its further exten- 
sion is not only possible but essential. 


When I became Medical Officer to the Institution in 1905 
it consisted of one not very large Central Institution known as 
Essex Hall, and a seaside home at Clacton. There were about 
250 patients. Forty years later it consists of a larger Central 
Institution and nine branches and there are 2,150 patients. 


In 1905 nurses, or as they were then called attendants, had 
no training courses, nor was there any text book to which they 
could turn for instruction. They had to learn by doing, but some 
of the old type of staff were wonderfully good in managing pa- 
tients, and in knowing when a low grade patient was not well. 
Wages were not good. Nearly all staff were resident and dur- 
ing the first year the cash wage was only £8. A male charge 
nurse livng out received a guinea a week. Now his wage is 
£6 10s. a week. 


Games are much more organized than years ago. In 1938-9 
we held four football cups won against outside teams. Enter- 
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tainments and dances are far more frequent and there is the 
weekly cinema. Scouts, Guides, and summer camps outside the 
institution area have been a tremendous gain and I cannot speak 
too highly of them. Plays given to the outside public and 
charged for, are almost routine everywhere now. They are of 
greater value in training than any other single factor. One 
thing has not changed. For 31 years I have been Father Christ- 
mas on the afternoon of Christmas Day, as my father was be- 
fore me, and I used the same wig, beard and gown. My audi- 
ence however has grown. 


Educational methods have changed. In the schools the 
higher grades were always taught the three R’s and by profes- 
sional teachers, but in the early days little else, and there was 
no emphasis on physical exercises or dramatics. For the lower 
grades, school meant only trying to make round O’s on a slate 
month after month and when you had mastered that, you went 
on to A’s. That has all been altered and the then Headmistress 
of the Lower School and I, invented many of the gadgets and 
stunts now used in occupation centres. 


In those days in the shops, machines were seldom used. 
Partly because we did not realize the good work defectives could 
do when trained, and partly I am afraid because if they got 
through their work too quickly, more work had to be cut out 
by the staff. There were no electrical cutting-out knives and it 
was all very leisurely and rather lazy—in fact not very good 
training for living in the world.’ Now everyone who can use a 
machine is expected to have one. If anyone still believes in 
making a shirt or a frock, or button holes by hand let them try 
it, but don’t compel the poor defectives to do it, because they 
know better....... 








Since this is National Scout Week, it seems a fitting time 
to report on the work of our own Scout Troop Number 39 here 
at the Training School for the work done in 1945, which was 
our most successful year. In the beginning of the year there 
was a strong urge among the boys for advancement. A goal 
was set and machinery installed to keep up the interest and 
make it possible to obtain the goal we had set for ourselves. 





To the Patrol system goes much of the credit for the ad- 
vancements, for it was in these Patrol meetings that the Boy 
Scouts put in many studious hours to prepare themselves for 
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each advancement test. 


During the first month’s service the four great Scout duties | 
are taught in the Oath: 


On my honor, I will do my best— 


To do my duty to God and my country and to obey the 


Scout Law. €\e@ 


To help other people at all times. 
To keep myself physically strong, mentally awake and 
morally straight. 


The Boy Scout gains much to aid him in development by 
reason of knowledge and experience he gains as he progresses 
from Tenderfoot to Second Class, to First Class, to Star Scout 
and so on until the highest rank is obtained. 


In the Scout Law is enveloped every good virtue. A Scout 
is trustworthy, loyal, helpful, friendly, courteous, kind, obedi- 
ent, cheerful, thrifty, brave, clean and reverent. 


All of this training applies equally to owr boys who are able 
to assume the responsibilities of the Scout Oath, for we must be 
at all times alert lest we allow our boys to become overly de- | 
pendent on others and Scouting has been a wonderful incentive 
toward developing the standards toward which we strive in 
all of our training. In the following Troop Records of advance- 
ments, it can readily be seen that a goal was set, machinery in- 
stalled and kept running right from the beginning to the end 
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ADVANCEMENTS 

Date-1945  No.ofScouts Advanced From - To 

January 17 17 Tenderfoot Second Class 
January 17 7 Rookie Tenderfoot 
June 18 7 Second Class First Class 
November 9 5 First Class ‘Star 
December 7 6 Tenderfoot Second Class 
December 7 =: First Class Star 








A total of 108 Merit Badges were awarded. The Merit 
Badges include the following: 


First Aid Safety 

Personnal Health Cooking 

Farm Home Planning Woodcraft 

Plumbing Poultry 

Gardening Airplane features 

Automobile Safety Music 
Regulations 


It was the object of all First Class Scouts to earn four 
Merit Badges each during 1945 and they all reached their ob- 
jective and some have surpassed the original goal. 


After a recess of Scout activities over the Christmas sea- 
son, Troop 39 has again resumed regular meetings and plans 
are already under way for the year 1946. 


Early in January, Scoutmaster Harry Holden and Mr. 
Davies attended a meeting to help formulate a program for 
Scout Week. This is the week when we let all America and the 
world know what we are doing and why we are doing it, a week 
drawing together closer ties of Scout Brotherhood. It will be 
the duties of the Scoutmaster and Scoutheads to bring to the 
attention of Scouts the extent of the Scout Brotherhood in our 
own country and throughout the world and to impress upon 
their minds the fact that every Boy Scout, the world over, is 
committed to the same obligation and does a good turn daily. 
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This year’s Scout Week has a catching slogan “The Shirts 
off our Backs.” During the war years, America has known 
something about the needs of destitute peoples and has literally 
given the shirts off their backs. 


The Scouts have always faced every appeal made to them 
for service and their soldierly deeds in carrying on drives and 
campaigns have made possible some of the most needed con- 
tributions to service and to those in need. 


In observance of Scout Week, our boys gathered as a troop 
in uniform at Assembly on Sunday February 10, and took 
special part in the afternoon services. Our Scoutmaster, Mr. 
Holden, sang a solo and Joseph read an article on Scouting. 
The high point of the week, however, was when 52 Scouts in 
full uniform attended the Boy Scout rally of the Vineland dis- 
trict sponsored by the Scoutmasters of the district. It was 
held in the Kimco Club Ballroom. Our boys made a fine ap- 
pearance in their part of the program which was to conduct 
the closing ceremony. Refreshments were served and the boys 
had a very worthwhile evening. A number of our men inter- 
ested in Scouting went with the boys. 


On Wednesday evening a very interesting party was held 
in Garrison Hall. It was the first time we have used our new 
projector and Mr. Nash showed a lot of transparencies. It was, 
also, the first appearance of Mr. Deacon since he returned and 
he certainly was given a rousing welcome by the boys. A lit- 
tle later in the evening, Mr. Max Leuchter, who is a very good 
friend of the Training School, arrived. He immediately gave 
to Mr. Nash $65.00 toward our tents and compasses. Mr. 
Leuchter had read in our last Bulletin the item “In the Inter- 
est of Troop 39” and immediately felt it would be a pleasure 
for him and some of his friends to secure some of the tents, etc. 
He assured the boys that the tents would be coming shortly. 
Such friendly interest is greatly appreciated. The Scout boys 
then appeared on the stage and gave the Scout Oath and Salute 
to Mr. Leuchter. He also brought along some of the lovely 
transparencies he has taken in and about Vineland which added 
much to the evening’s enjoyment. 
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